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STRANGE WATERS. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
AUTHOR OF “ OLYMPIA,” “‘ PEARL AND EMERALD,” &c, &c, 
es 
OVERTURE. III. ROME. 
CHAPTER IX. CINDERELLA. 


One all-important formality has been 
omitted from the process of this history. 
Fortunately, the error may be amended. 
It lies in not having set out with those 
essential words, “Once upon a time.” 


Once upon a time, then—that is to say, 
when Miss Hayward of Deepweald was a 


} child in arms and the Reverend Reginald 


—~ 





Gaveston unborn—the same sun that was 
afterwards to bake Mrs. Swann’s Dorcas 
meeting, shone, much more brightly though 
less hotly, into a very different sort of 
room. Room, indeed, is hardly the name 
for it. It was an immense loft, darkened 
by loop-holes, long and wide enough for a 

anary, but so low that a short man could 
touch its black rafters without having to 
stand on tiptoe. The floor, uncarpeted, 
was as black as the rafters ; half its planks 
were loose, and all were rat-eaten; every 
dusty sunbeam was needed to save the 
wariest feet from the innumerable traps 
that the rats and mice had set for their 
human enemies. Of furniture, in the sense 
of the word accepted by the Swanns, there 
was none. But, nevertheless, the room was 
crowded with furniture calculated to turn 
many an honest man into a kleptomaniac, 
and small blame to him. 

The very blackness of the rafters was 
half hidden by gorgeous draperies of lace, 
old and yellow enough to turn a sane man 
into a collector, and to drive a coilector 
into acute frenzy. There was a sort of 
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poetry about the very recklessness with 
which the exquisite treasures of web- 
work were seemingly left to moulder in 
such a hole, and to set off the blackness 
of old timber instead of the whiteness 
of young shoulders. It must have been 
a sorrow to the sun itself, whenever he 
managed to get a fair peep through a 
loop-hole, to miss on each occasion another 
priceless scrap of foliage or tracery that 
had gone to make a new bed for the mice 
behind the panel. Nor had all of it the 
advantage of hanging from the rafters. 
Much more was heaped and squeezed into 
corners, where its delicate beanty was 
invisible even to the sun, and there left to 
grow black and mouldy. Nor was the 
lace all. In other corners, and hung from 
other rafters, were piles and draperies of 
gold brocade and embroidery, as if the 
owner of the loft had robbed a cathedral 
and was unable to get rid of his plunder; 
even the lace had an ecclesiastical mildew 
about it, and suggested the adornment 
of cardinals rather than of queens. It 
was all a set-ont of old clothes indeed, 
but of a sort to throw a glory over Rag ¢ 
Fair for ever. 

The sun, in his struggles to look in, had 
only one more thing to see. One magni- | 
ficent lace veil, and one only, was where 
it ought to be—was turning a live girl 
into the statue of a bride. Her face was 
turned away from the light, but her pose 
and her figure were inconsistent with 
anything but beauty of feature, by every 
law of harmony. She probably appeared 
taller, under the low roof, than she really f 
was, but she was at any rate of full 
woman’s height, and was as stately as a 
Juno of seventeen. Her absolutely mo- § 
tionless attitude was as perfectly graceful | 
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as if she had been in the habit of standing 
for Juno to sculptors all her days—it only 
lacked one grace that can be thought 
of. It was the grace of unconsciousness. 
Though the room was empty of all life 
but her own and the spiders’, it was quite 
clear that she had one very zealous ad- 
mirer there, who was not a spider. Unless, 
indeed—and it looked likely—she was 
herself the magical spinner of all those 
wonderful lace cobwebs that hung around 
her. Only in that case she must have been 
hundreds of years old. She stood thus 
motionless for many minutes in the midst 
ox her web, with no sign of life in her but 
the slow rise and fall of the veil that 
covered her from head to foot; then she 
faced slowly round to the light, and 
suddenly, as if moved by an inspiration of 
caprice, tore off the lace, crumpled it up, 
threw it across the room into one of the 
farthest corners, grasped a window-bar 
with each hand, and looked out at nothing. 

There was a want of harmony between 
her face and her figure, after all. Her 
features did not suggest Juno; at any 
rate not according to the classic ideal, 
although her eyes were large and dark 
and very beautiful. She was olive-skinned, 
without any of the bloom of her age, 
and even hungry-looking. The outlines of 
her face were clear and well marked, 
though not boldly; her expression was 
placid, dull, and without charm. It showed 
none of the self-conscious self-admiration 
that had been so remarkably legible 
through the veil. But, in spite of all it 
wanted, it was a face that might easily 
look beautiful every now and then, per- 
haps—under happy conditions—grow beau- 
tiful altogether. She had, at any rate, the 
beauty of contrast. Her dress, which the 
wonderful lacework had just covered, 
was made up of a dark blue flannel jacket, 
buttoned at the neck and loose about the 
body and arms, and a well-worn, rather 
short, skirt of black stuff—a slovenly sort 
of costume that made her marvellous 
statuesque grace a splendid triumph over 
difficulties. She had no ornaments but 
her eyes. 

The room was quiet—not with the 
comparative stillness of Deepweald, but 
utterly. The rats were presumably asleep; 
there was no wind to make noisy draughts 
through the cracks and holes; not the 
ghost of a sound was to be heard. The 
girl was doing nothing, and seemed to 
have nothing todo. And so—it was only 
natural—she grasped the bars more tightly, 





drew herself back, and yawned desperately. 
Then she pulled a handful of nuts from 
the pocket of her skirt, cracked them 
with her teeth, and munched them slowly. 

It says little for her taste, though much 
for her teeth, that she should try such a 
means of keeping off ennui, with so many 
treasures of skill and antiquity lying 
round her. And at last even this failed; 
she took to dropping her nuts one 
by one out of window, and trying how 
far the bars allowed her to see them 
fall, which was no more than a yard 
or two. Suddenly, with the same quick 
gestures with which she had thrown off 
the veil, she went to another corner of the 
room, pulled an embroidered chasuble 
from one of the dustiest corners, threw it 
over her shoulders, and stood in the 
largest sunbeam she could find, so that 
the gold threads might glitter as much 
as possible. Then another impulse seized 
her—she untwisted the tight knot into 
which her dark hair was coiled, let it fall 
down over her shoulders and mix with 
the gold threads and the purple. Only 
one possible thing was left to be done. 
She pulled down a large square of lace 
from the nearest rafter, twisted it round 
her head turbanwise, routed in another 
corner till she found a triumph of wood 
carving in the shape of an ancient Vene- 
tian looking-glass, and looked sadly and 
lovingly at her grotesque head and 
shoulders.. She must have stood thus for 
at least ten minutes ; and not once did she 
yawn. 

At last, however, she laid down the 
mirror and sighed. She had fought 
ennui with her very last weapon; there 
was nothing more to be done; or at any 
rate she looked for nothing more to do. 
Without taking off her turban or her 
chasuble she sat down on the floor, rested 
her chin upon her knees and embraced 
them.with her arms. And still the room 
remained as silent as if she were the only 
living creature whom the house contained. 

As she sat there and basked lazily, the 
warmth seemed to make a humming in 
her ears. And indeed a distant sound, 
not unlike that of the sea, had been im- 
perceptibly rising from without upon the 
dark background of silence. It seemed 
to travel in upon the sunbeam, as if that 
were a conductor of sound. It was a 
confused noise, and very far away. 
Suddenly, when she seemed dropping off 
to sleep, the girl sprang to her feet and 
said aloud to herself: 
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“T must, and I will!” 

In a hurry, as if making up for lost time 
or afraid that her resolution, whatever it 
was, might run away before she could 
follow it, she threw off her finery, twisted 
up her hair before the looking-glass with 
one sweep of her arms and without lin- 
gering more than was needful, and then 
began to toss over the contents of the 
room as if they were the commonest rags 
in the world. Every now and then she 
looked at one carefully, and paused; but 
she always threw it back into the heap 
until, at last, she discovered a mantilla of 
black Spanish lace, such as the greatest 


lady in the land of romance would be 


proud to wear. She threw it over her 
head hurriedly, drew the front more than 
half over her face, and the rest round her 
in folds, so as to hide her dress as much 
as possible. With this addition to her 
natural grace skilfully arranged about her 
she opened the creaking door of the room, 
and ran down a staircase that was well- 
nigh pitch dark though it must have 
been nearly noon. At the bottom of the 
stairs she spent nearly ten minutes in 
opening an elaborately locked and barred 
door, closed it again, and was at last out 
of that seemingly deserted house of dust 
and darkness, and in the open air. 

She came out into a narrow lane of tall 
houses, mostly with shops or rather booths 
under them. And here was a new strange- 
ness: though it was plainly a street of 
traffic, she was still as solitary as she had 
been in the loft with her nuts and her 
looking-glass. Not a living creature but 
herself, not so much as a dog or a cat, was 
to be seen—not even so much as that far- 
off sea-like murmur was to be heard. A 
plague in the town would not account for 
such utterdesertion. It was not so very many 
years ago, for all that it was Once upon a 
Time; and yet the girl in the mantilla 
might have stepped right out from her 
own singular dwelling into a by-way of 
the middle ages in some country unknown. 
The sky was beautifully blue and clear ; 
but only a thin strip of it was visible 
between the many-storied houses, with 
narrow holes irregularly dotted about them 
for windows. They were of stone, ancient 
and grimy with neglect; some looked 
threatening to fall into ruins. But they 
had none of the beauty of old age, no 
quaint gables or carved stories—they 
were very old, very high, very grimy, and 
that was all. There was an ugly, evil 
look about them all; and they exhaled 


an evil odour besides. The two rows of 
houses seemed to have met so nearly as to 
squeeze all the air out from between them. 

If the girl had drawn the mantilla over 
her eyes to avoid being seen, there was 
little need for the precaution. Not a face 
appeared at a single window; not a trades- 
man was in a single shop; not so much as 
a street-bird did she meet, as she walked 
quickly along the broken pavement of 
the lane. Presently she passed through a 
gateway in a wall. And now the reader 
must be blind, or unread, or untravelled 
indeed if he does not recognise the city 
beyond the gateway. It is Rome. 


Whence she had come, whether she had 
indeed made a step across time and 
distance from ages ago, matters for the 
present no more. The cobwebs and the 
silence and the solitude are suddenly 
swept away like a heavy dream at morn- 
ing. The narrow strip expands into a 
real blue sky, such as people call Italian, 
because it is sometimes seen in Italy as 
well as elsewhere; the air grows sweet 
and open, and life begins. And what a 
life it is to-day, as the girl presently finds 
her way upon the Corso! 

It is no common everyday life, that 
wherein she is all at once reduced to an 
indistinguishable atom. A crowd of 
escaped lunatics is swaying and surging 
round and under and over a long line of 
open carriages, jammed up so tightly that 
it can hardly move even at a snail’s pace, 
and seemingly risking shipwreck every 
moment, like a fieet of boats in a storm at 
sea. On each side the windows have been 
removed bodily; the houses have bloomed 
out into all the colours of the rainbow, 
and more. And the people on foot, in the 
carriages, and in the open houses, are 
not men and women to-day. Whether 
demons, harlequins, bears, nymphs, or 
plain masques, or what not, they are all 
children, and mad children into the 
bargain. In a word, it is not only Rome, 
but Rome at the very height of the last 
day of the Carnival. 

I am not going to paint for the thousand- 
and-first time the humours of the Roman 
Carnival, in the days—is it a sin to feel 
one twinge of regret for them at odd 
times ?—before the phantom of the capital 
of the world had condescended to be the 
living capital of Italy. It may have been 
a somewhat disreputable ghost, but it was 
a merry one, and knew how to keep 





Carnival. The throwing of nosegays and 
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sugar-plums was in full swing, when the 
girl came into the very midst of it out of 
her dream; and she looked as bewildered 
as if she had never before dreamed such a 
dream or seen such a waking. If she had 
looked out of place in her queer home, if 
home it was, she was a stray fish in the 
very strangest of waters here—a girl 
without a smile, without a friend, with- 
out a flower, in the midst of laughter, 
universal fellowship, and a rain of roses. 
Even her plain black mantilla, though it 
was perhaps the costliest costume on the 
whole Corso, seemed to mark her off from 
the rest of the world; and she drew it 
down over her face yet farther. 

But she could see through it very well. 
And the true Carnival spirit, when fairly 
let loose in all its glory, was this—that 
not even the very gravest and dullest of 
fools was able to keep his heart grave for 
long. All the world became one in the 
same common madness; it was all one 
laugh, and there is no sympathy like 
laughing together. And so it was with 
the girl in the mantilla before long. She 
had no nosegays and no sugar-plums; but 
all the world seemed to be pelting them 
about for her as well as for itself. Now 
she rode in some amazing carriage, and 
now looked from some crimson balcony, as 
well by deputy as others could in person. 
She was soon hedged in the corner of a 
doorway and did not care to move; she 
had a good vantage-ground; and as she 
looked the heavy look began to pass out 
of her eyes, and the full life round her to 
find its way into them. 

A story-teller is like a looker-on at a 
carnival. He can only describe what he 
sees and hears of this person or that; of 
their past histories he can know nothing 
until he learns it from their own acts and 
words. But even as at a carnival where 
all persons, lookers-on no less than actors, 
are carried away by the same impulse for 
the time, it is easy for him to make their 
immediate thoughts and fancies his own. 
Whatever this girl’s daily life might be, 
it grew fainter and fainter in her mind 
till it became invisible and beyond guess- 
ing, while to-day’s life grew and grew. 
It was as if she were being touched by 
the wand of a fairy godmother. The 
poor ragged skirt and jacket under that 
most inappropriate veil turned into the 
silks and satins of yonder group of 
laughing ladies in the crimson balcony. 
The doorstep on which she was standing 
became a finer barouche than that wherein 





a party of wild beasts and savages, com- 
manded by Punchinello, were performing 
a hideous serenade to them; and a party 
of rats out of the loft came to draw her 
in the form of cream-coloured horses. 
She had not a single ornament, not even 
such a universal thing as a pair of ear- 
rings; but, by the same magic, somebody 


else’s diamonds flew across the Corso on a |, 


sunbeam, and fixed themselves in her own 
ears. After all, none are so rich as the 
poor; their possessions are not limited by 
possession. So complete was the trans- 
formation that it was wonderful her 
clumsy boots did not turn into glass, so 
that all the world might see whether her 
feet were large or small. 

She wanted no prince to admire her. 
The Carnival was a great looking-glass, 
in which she saw herself in all this glory. 
She was too much absorbed in the vision 
to be conscious of that wish, “ Oh, if this 
could last for ever!” which is so fatal to 
the gifts of fairies. Nobody spoke to her; 
she stood in her corner as if the fairy 
godmother had given her the additional 
privilege of being invisible, so that nobody 
could see her otherwise than she saw 
herself, and thus dispel the charm. 

In this glorious new self she had for- 
gotten herself utterly, when all at once 
she started as if a snake had stung her, 
turned pale, and with one of her lightning 
movements covered the whole of her face 
and neck with the front of her mantilla. 
She shrank back into her corner and 
cowered down, so that the heads and 
shoulders of the crowd about her might 
screen her from a shrivelled-up, elderly 
man with a remarkable nose like a vul- 
ture’s beak, who looked in face and figure 
as if Nature had given the dough a vicious 
pinch when she made him. He was crawl- 
ing along, dressed in a black domino, at 
the extreme edge of the crowd, taking no 
part in its merriment; and on his arm 
was a short old woman, also in a domino, 
monstrously fat and with a face plas- 
tered all over with smiles and rouge. 
They crawled on past the girl’s door- 
step as well as the crowd allowed them, 
and disappeared in a cloud of confetti 
behind the barovche Punchinello. Then 
the girl lifted up her head again, but not 
her mantilla. 

The shadow was not long that they 
threw over the Carnival. The sun went 
in with their coming, and at their going 
he came out again, more brightly than 
ever. The passing cloud seemed even to 
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have given a new zest to the strange life 
about her. 

As the hours.rushed by in a moment, 
she saw the instantaneous vanishing of 
the crowd from the Corso, the rush of the 
race-horses like a whirlwind gone mad, 
and then—at another touch of the wand— 
came the thundering of cannon, the shouting 
of people, and the instantaneous reappear- 
ance of the crowd round her, exactly as it 
had been before. She did not notice that 
the daylight had begun to fade and that 
all the brilliant colours were turning 
gray and brown. And none would have 
thought of it in watching the lines of 
lamplight that ran faster and faster along 
the great street till at last it looked like 
one vast flame, throwing out sparks that 
fell into thousands of hands and turned 
into lighted candles. It was the great 
sight and the great laugh of all—the hour 
of the Moccoli. She had no light; but 
not the less for that she lost herself in 
breathless interest over the famous battle 
of the candles, in the blaze of light that 
turned the day’s masquerade into a de- 
lightful nightmare. She seemed intoxi- 
cated with the whirl of light and laughter; 
she threw back her mantilla and clasped 
her hands together 

Suddenly, through the uproar, came a 
clear, quiet sound of bells. Out went 
every light, every langh; the Carnival 
itself went out in a single instant—the rats 
scampered home, the diamonds dropped 
out of Cinderella’s ears, and her clothes 
turned to rags again under her lace veil. 








NOTRE DAME DE LOURDES. 

MoperN shrines, of recent sanctity, are 
visited through different motives, the two 
principal being curiosity and devotion. 
Also, when one is out for a holiday, it is 
pleasant to have somewhere to go to fora 
change of scene; and my latest visit to 
Lourdes was the consequence of knowing 
that a much-talked-of spot, attracting its 
thousands after thousands, lay at the end 
of a short railway drive from Tarbes, the 
basis of my operations. 

The first time I passed through Lourdes 
it had no suspicion of the glories in 
store for it. One could breakfast and dine 
there, without fear of being crowded, well 
and cheaply. Notre Dame had just ap- 
peared, but without exciting much atten- 
tion from the world at large, and with 
considerable opposition from the world at 





home. Since then, access to that signally 
favoured locality has become easier. A rail- 
way, taking Lourdes on its way,* has con- 
nected Tarbes, the chief place of the de- 
partment of the High Pyrenees, with Pan, 
the chief place of the Low Pyrenees. 
Lourdes, consequently, is accessible at all 
seasons of the year. Its environs are always 
a pleasant, even if they do not prove an 
edifying promenade. There are lovely 
hills, a climb up which will procure an 
appetite, as well as an indulgence or a dis- 
pensation. A rushing mountain stream, 
an old citadel perched on an eminence, 
trees, green pastures, naked rocks—few 
elements of the picturesque are wanting. 
The change in the fortunes of Lourdes, 
and the source of the change, is betrayed 
by stalls surmounted by the inscription, 
“Aux Grandeurs de Marie;” by shops 
bearing such signs as “ Au Rosier de la 
Grotte;” by the Hétel de Rome and the 
Hotel dela Grotte. Before their existence, 
I knew the Hotel des Pyrénées; this time, 
following the example of worldlings, I was 
content to put up with the Hétel de Paris. 
Lourdes is situated on a strip of border 
land, where the stony waves of the Pyre- 
nees are subsiding into the calm of the 
plain. Nervous people may object to its 
earthquakes—hitherto not serioas—which 
occur not unfrequently. But the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagnéres de Bigorre, of the 
Pic du Midi—and probably the whole 
chain—all volcanic, have not yet sunk 
into absolute repose. The quality of its 
seasons is indicated by fields of ripe maize ; 
by vineyards producing excellent wine, 
which many have enjoyed, without sus- 


J pecting it, under the names of claret and 


Bordeaux; by markets abounding with 
tomatos, grapes, fresh figs, peaches, melons, 
capsicums. On the 24th of September 
grass was being cut and made into hay, 
in meadows shorn as close asa lawn. In 
the mountains, the mowing is so frequently 
repeated and the hay becomes s0 exces- 
sively short and fine as to require tying up 
in sheets before carting it away, to prevent 
its dispersion by the wind. The same 
practice and result occur in Switzerland. 
To reach Lourdes, suppose you are in 
Paris, drive to the Gare d'Orléans, and 
take the quarter to nine o’clock express. 





* At the station there is a special way out for pil- 
grims, enabling them to arrange their packets and 
bundles, and to form in procession directly they 
leave the trains. Even at Tarbes you see luggage- 
vans fitted up with temporary benches in case of an 
overflow of pilgrims to Lourdes. 
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Soon, you are passing through flat valleys, 
bounded by green heights clad with stripes 
of vines of diverse shades, looking like 
verdant waves rolling over and just about 
to break. Then the monotonous level of 
La Beance gives marked variety to the 
panorama. Then fields studded with chest- 
nut-trees lead the way to picturesque 
Poitiers ; vineyards sparsely besprinkled 
with standard peach-trees take you as far 
as lofty Angouléme, which looks down 
upon you from its upheaved platform, and 
which you do not go to, but under. Rieher 
and richer plains, covered with more and 
more vines, land you at five minutes. to 
six at Bordeaux ; where, being a prudent 
tourist, and knowing that slow and steady 
wins the race, you will sleep. 

After Bordeaux, change of vegetation, 
indicating change of climate, in spite of 
the natural sterility of the Landes; plenty 
of peach-bushes—for they are no more— 
bearing fruit out in the open; catalpa- 
trees hung with their long slender pods, 
testifying to the genial spring and summer ; 
arbutuses, unerring witnesses to the mild- 
ness of winter; Japanese spindle-treesand 
privets in flower ; affirm the benevolence of 
the sky overhead, although meagre field- 
crops reveal the poverty of the soil beneath. 

he cork-trees planted by Napoleon the 
Third along portions of this line of rail- 
way, when he took the waste lands of 
France under his patronage, don’t get on 
fast. Still they survive; and, as they are 
long-lived, they may outlast many other 
material memorials of that extraordinary 
period. Altogether, it is visibly evident 
that cultivation is encroaching on the 


wilderness. But still too vast are the dead-. 


level areas covered with the unattractive 
—not to say ugly—species of heath, out of 
whose roots the French carve pipe-bowls, 
mixed up with bracken, common heather, 
and ling, above whose gray-green surface 
may be seen a rare shepherd, reposing on 
the tripod formed by his stilts and his 
long staff, and watching his scattered 
sheep, who, if they graze little for want 
of grass, make up for it by browsing much. 
From Morcenx, through woods, to Mont de 
Marsan, until ploughmen, guiding cream- 
coloured cows that wear sackcloth aprons 
on their backs to protect them from 
flies, announce the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees, which soon rise before you, a 
multiple mass of titanic blue walls—one 
ruined wall rising behind another— 
notched into battlements, and rising into 
peaks that invite you to thread your way 





amongst their intricacies. Before ceasing 
to admire them you are at Tarbes, an ex- 
cellent starting-point for.their exploration. 

Instead of which, following the mul- 
titude, we take our tickets to revisit 
Lourdes. What a change! or, rather, 
what an addition and increase! That old 
by-street, still the same, is renamed “ Rue 
de la Grotte.” If this be only the ordinary 
Sunday crowd, what a sight must the 
influx of pilgrim thousands be ! 

There is a constant rushing to and fro 
of hack-carriages, full and empty; of 
omnibuses—one, to economise a letter, 
calls itself an omnibus; of peasants’ 
carts; of pedestrians, proudly wearing 
their blessed beads and carrying their 
blessed candles and bottles of miraculous 
water. In scores of stalls, lining each 
side of the road, there are for sale 
photographs, lithographs, books of devo- 
tion, statuettes, models, rosaries, coloured 
prints, scapularies, tapers, crowns, glories, 
lettered legends, jewelled hearts, walking- 
sticks mounted with miniature views of 
the grotto, nautilus shells cut down into 
cups for sipping from the miraculous 
spring—so rich is the supply of “ objets 
de piété.” Orientals in costume—not 
Turks, I presume—announce the “ entrée 
libre ” to stocks of “ objets de Jérusalem,” 
comprising the curious cruciferous plant 
known as the Rose of Jericho. With so 
edifying a collection there are still mixed 
up a few, although very few, mundane 
toys. A greater inconsistency is displayed 
by persons, profanely called “ marchands 
de petits bons dieux,” playing cards, on 
Sunday afternoon, in front of their reli- 
gious article stalls. Que voulez-vous? Their 
minds cannot always be strained in the 
contemplation of local signs and wonders. 

For the stranger, the Sunday throng has 
the great attraction of an assemblage of 
indigenous costumes and native races, 
apart from devotional considerations. But 
when that throng swells into thousands of 
pilgrims, the enthusiasm of the Lourdes 
devotees easily becomes catching. Im- 
pressionable people, on witnessing that 
overflow of religious feeling, can scarcely 
help sharing in the movement. Without 
enquiring into its grounds or its object, 
they think that a multitude so vast, so 
warm, so thoroughly convinced, cannot 
surely be manifesting such ardent worship 
without good reason for their faith. It 
is only the natural yearning of the human 
heart to obtain glimpses of an unseen 
world. Were there good reason’ for 
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that faith, the rest would be a logical 
consequence. The facts of the case, there- 
fore, are worth looking into. 

In February, 1858, Bernadette Sou- 
birous, fourteen years of age, the daughter 
of hard-working parents, was learning to 
read and write, and preparing for her first 
communion—a religious act usually ac- 
complished by French children, at least in 


the north, one or two years earlier. Her 


usual employment of keeping sheep cur- 
tailed the time assignable even to those 
elementary studies. Nevertheless, she had 
been early taught the practice of devo- 
tional exercises. While her flock was 
grazing she would seize the opportunity to 

eel, and tell off the beads of her rosary. 
Her mother, however, was obliged to recall 
her from her sheep and her devotions, to 
assist in housework. 

Near Lourdes there is a steep and rocky 
hill-side, called Massabielle, full of cracks 
and crannies, holes and caves, which may 
occasionally penetrate deep into the rock. 
Some of the openings are now closed with 
iron grating. On the 11th of that February, 
Bernadette, her sister Marie, and a young 
friend of the same age, went to Massa- 
bielle, to pick up dry sticks for firing. In 
front of the grottoes they heard a noise 
like the wind rustling amongst the branches 
of trees. Looking in the direction whence 
the sound proceeded, Bernadette—and she 
alone—saw, in an oblong vertical cavity, 
several feet above the level of the soil, the 
apparition of a human form standing on a 
small block of granite, and framed in a 
halo of brilliant light. 

Bernadette’s first impulse was to run 
away; but, fixed to the spot by a superior 
power, she fell on her knees, took a rosary 
out of her pocket, and began saying her 
prayers; then, reassured, raising her eyes, 
she saw that the apparition, smiling on her, 
was also telling off the beads of a rosary. 
The form, whose features wore a most affec- 
tionate expression, was clad in a long robe 
of brilliant white, reaching to the feet 
without covering them; for on each foot 
were visible two golden full-blown roses. 
A blue sash, encircling the waist, fell to 
the ankles in ample folds. A white veil, 
fastened round the head, draped the whole 
length of the body without enveloping it. 
From the joined hands was suspended a 
rosary with golden links and alabaster 
beads. No other ornament of any kind 
was worn by this extraordinary visitant. 
Its bright blue eyes, beaming with celes- 
tial beatitude, filled Bernadette with un- 





known transports. After an interval of 
mutual contemplation, the vision raised 
its right hand to its forehead. Bernadette 
involuntarily imitated the movement. 
Both, im unison, made the sign of the 
cross, and then the apparition quickly 
vanished, followed by a train of light. 
The interview had ended without the 
utterance of a single word on either part. 

While this was occurring, Marie and 
her friend had been busy binding their 
bundles of sticks beneath the vault of the 
grotto—now THE grotto—which is below, 
and a little to the left of the niche in 
which the marvellous vision had ap . 
On their way home, carrying their faggots 
on their heads, Bernadette asked her com- 
panions whether they had seen anything. 
They said, “No.” Soon afterwards she 
confided to them what had happened, 
under the promise of the strictest secrecy. 
The secret was so well kept that it was 
soon known to all the gossips of the town. 
Mamma Soubirous, apprehensive of con- 
sequences, forbade her daughter ever to 
return to Massabielle. The gossips ob- 
tained the reversal of that decision by 
urging that if the apparition were, for 
instance, the Evil One himself, Berna- 
dette could drive him away by sprinkling 
him with holy water, with which she 
could be liberally provided. If, on the 
other hand, it were a heavenly spirit, 
Bernadette and her family, honoured by 
so signal a favour, might derive from it 
substantial advantages. 

Be it remarked that there is no need to 
suppose, in this case, that any impostor 
personified the celestial visitor, as was 

roved to have happened at La Salette. 
n her interviews with the vision, eighteen 
in all, although Bernadette was never 
alone—in the first instances with few 
companions, afterwards accompanied or 
awaited by thousands—none but herself 
saw the apparition, or heard the words she 
stated it to have pronounced. Their 
belief in its presence and its utterances 
was founded solely on her ecstatic looks, 
her automatic actions, the paleness and 
transfiguration of her countenance during 
the visitation, and the inaudible move- 
ment of her lips. They saw immediately, 
by the change in her bearing, whether the 
apparition had arrived or not. 

The impression conveyed to the expec- 
tant multitude was analogous to the 
dramatic effect produced by a skilful 
actor who communicates to his audience, 
by their apparent influence upon himself, 
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the strangeness or the horror of events 
which he is supposed to witness passing 
behind the scenes. Granting that Berna- 
dette was no actress, but a sincere believer 
in the reality of the apparitions, her 
sincerity, although based on hallucina- 
tions, would only render her singular 
conduct all the more ‘impressive to her 
credulous beholders. 

On her second visit to the grottoes, she 
was accompanied by a troop of girls of 
her own age, sufficiently numerous to 
attract public attention. Arrived at the 
spot, they all knelt, praying, like her, 
with the help of their rosaries, and await- 
ing in that position the arrival of the 
mysterious lady, who soon came, visible 
to Bernadette alone, preceded by a bril- 
liant light. “ She is there !” she exclaimed. 
“She is there! she smiles at me; she 
approaches ; she offers me her hand.” 

Her companions then gave her the 
bottle of holy water, which was employed 
in due and regular form. But the more 
the apparition was sprinkled, the more 
gracious its looks and gestures became ; 
thereby signifying that there was no 
reason whatever to take it for an evil 
spirit. More praying, more telling of 
beads; and then the apparition, raising 
the cross of its rosary to its forehead, 
vanished in a blaze of light invisible to 
every person present except one. 

From that day Bernadette and her visitor 
were the talk, not only of the town but of 
the surrounding country. The mother 
again ordered her daughter not to waste 
time in visits to the grotto, but in 
vain. Two female gossips, whose names 
we will not immortalise, conceived the 
bright idea of carrying paper, pen, and 
ink to the grot, and asking the unknown 
being to signify what it wanted, in writing. 
The white lady was not to be so caught. 
She replied, “I have no need to write 
anything. I will only ask you to be good 
enough to come here during a fortnight ;” 
adding, “I cannot make you happy in 
this world, but very much so in the 
other ;” and concluding with, “I desire 
to see a great many people come to the 

otto.” 

All this while, the two sharp-witted 
cronies, who would have given their 
little fingers for a glimpse of the luminous 
stranger, were obliged to limit their cu- 
riosity to the contemplation of Berna- 
dette’s ravished and beatified countenance. 
Nothing else whatever did they see or hear. 
Nevertheless, the story spread at market, 





and was warmly discussed by all classes 
of society, some being for and others 
against. For the great majority, she was 
a privileged being, a seer, chosen as a 
link between heaven and earth, to trans- 
mit to man the wishes of a supernatural 
personage. The ever-increasing popular 
excitement soon caused disquietude to 
the municipal authorities, especially to the 
commissary of police and the prefect, who 
requested her to cease her visits to the 
grotto, which they characterised as ridi- 
culous superstition, to avoid disturbing 
the tranquillity of the town, and not to 
prevent poor workpeople from earning 
their daily bread by idling away their 
time at Massabielle. The interference of 
those functionaries was afterwards treated, 
by clerical writers, as something akin to 
the deeds of Caiaphas and Pontius Pilate. 
The sisters charged with Bernadette’s in- 
struction also dissuaded her from persist- 
ing in her rendezvous with her spectral 
friend ; but her own wilfulness and popular 
support overcame all opposition. 

At the next visit the bright lady said, 
“ Now, my daughter, go and tell the priests 
that I wish a chapel to be built to me 
here ;” orders which Bernadette promptly 
obeyed, by calling on the curé of the parish. 
He received her coldly, bluntly even, ask- 
ing if she were Bernadette, what she 
wanted, and what business brought her 
to his house. Without being disconcerted, 
she answered, “ Yes, Monsieur le Curé, I 
am Bernadette, charged by the lady who 
appears to me at Massabielle to teil the 
priests that she wishes a chapel to be built 
to her there.” 

“ Do you know this lady’s name? Has 
she told it to you?” 

“No, Monsieur le Curé.” 

““Many people may be led to believe, 
when they see you praying and in ecstasy 
at the grotto, that you have the Holy 
Virgin before your eyes. Expect,” he 
added severely, “if you speak falsely, 
never to see her. Heaven’s gates are 
closed to impostors.” 

“T see the lady there,” she replied with 
the conviction of truth, “as 1 see yon. 
She has spoken to me, as you speak to 
me.” 

“But I don’t know who this lady is. 
Before complying with her wishes, I must 
know what right she has to it. Ask her, 
the first time you see her, to give some 
proof of her power. On the spot where 
she appears there grows a wild rose-bush, 
Tell her to cause the roses which will 
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adorn it to bloom at once at her feet, as if 
it were spring. If before your eyes and 
the eyes of all present that prodigy occurs, 
you may promise her, on my part, that a 
handsome chapel shall be built on the 
spot.” 

PThe conditions imposed by the wary 
curé on Bernadette’s pretended lady soon 
Every- 
one, including the sceptical commissary of 
police, wished to witness the settlement of 
the apparition question one way or another. 
Long before Bernadette’s arrival a great 
crowd was collected, who made way for 
her respectfully, and then knelt as she did. 
As usual, she began her prayers at the 
lowest part of the ground that sloped from 
the Gave’s* brink to the top of the grotto, 
traversing all that distance on her knees, 
telling her rosary with her left hand, and 
holding a consecrated taper in her right. 
That day, some time elapsed before the 
transformation of her features indicated to 
the lookers-on that her interview with the 
mysterious lady had commenced. When 
it did, the curé’s test-proposition was 
announced. The only answer was a 
gracious smile, an order to Bernadette to 
pray for sinners, and an invitation to 
mount to the upper part of the grotto. 
There the lady thrice pronounced the word 
“ Penitence,” repeated by Bernadette so as 
to be heard around her. The lady, after 
revealing another secret personally con- 
cerning her protégée, suddenly disappeared. 

The briar-bush had not put forth a 
blossom. Notwithstanding which, gaudy 
prints are offered for sale representing the 
celestial visitor with branches of double- 
rose-trees in full bloom at her feet. 

On subsequent occasions—to abbreviate 
the narrative—Bernadette dug with her 
hands a hole in the grotto from which 
water exuded. Everyone who could 
obtain any sort of vessel carried off 
some of the earth therefrom, moistened 
with a little of the water. The lady’s 
order was to wash in and drink of this 
water, not using the water of the Gave; 
also to eat some of the grass that grew 
beside it. The hole grew into an abundant 
spring, ultimately furnishing water enough 
for all requirements, even those of the pre- 
sent day—and that is saying not a little. 
From that date, the 25th of February, pil- 
grims flocked to Lourdes by thousands. 
But as little girls are not always accepted 





* Gave, in the Low and High Pyrenees, is the 
general name of rushing streams which have their 
sources in the mountains. 





in their own country as prophetesses, while 
some believed she had a special mission in 
this world, as a spirit medium gifted with 
second sight, for others she was only an 
excitable child, half crazy, fit for a lunatic 
asylum. 

After the 25th of February, Bernadette 
went every day to the grotto, where she 
saw the apparition and constantly received 
the order to drink of the fountain, to wash 
there, and to eat some of the which 
grew on its edge. On the 4th of March, 
Bernadette, after the usual ceremonies and _ 
ecstasies, seemed to be holding with the 
vision @ conversation which those nearest 
to her vainly tried to overhear. Although, 
as she said, she asked the lady who she 
was, the only answer was a gracious smile, 
and a strict charge to tell the priests that 
she wished for a chapel, and processions 
to it. 

At another interview, on the 25th of 
March, she obtained more precise informa- 
tion. Early that morning, people about to 
begin their daily occupations saw her pro- 
ceeding to her accustomed prayer-place. 
Great numbers left their work and followed 
her. At the close of the ecstatic fit 
they were rewarded by the information 
that she had urgently requested the lady 
to say at least who she was; that the first 
three requests were only answered by 
smiles, but that, the fourth time, the lady, 
after disjoining her hands and allowing 
her rosary to slip on to her right arm, had 
opened her two arms, had first inclined 
them towards the earth, then raised them 
and joined them again with an air of great 
fervour; finally, after bestowing on her a 
most affectionate look, she said, “ Je suis 
Y’Immaculée Conception!” and speedily 
disappeared. 

On this unsupported evidence of a 
supernatural revelation, without a single 
additional scrap of testimony, is based the 
belief which urges thousands of devotees 
to rush to Lourdes from divers points of 
Christendom. True, on the 16th of July, 
there was an eighteenth and final appari- 
tion in a meadow on the other side of the 
Gave in front of the grotto; but it was 
only a silent leave-taking between the 
earthly and the heavenly friends. After 
the announcement of the lady’s name, the 
authorities did all they could to check 
popular manifestations, fearing that super- 
stitious excesses might be fatal to the 
interests of true religion, as well as dan- 
gerous to the public peace. The prefect, 
regarding Bernadette as insane, ordered 
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her to be confined in a madhouse; this, 
however, was avoided by her friends, who 
placed her under conventual guardianship. 
The grotto was enclosed with a strong 
palisade concealing the spring, and people 
were warned away by a notice to commit 
no trespass. Votive offerings, such as 
bouquets of natural or artificial flowers, 
pieces of money of all sorts and in great 
quantities, and wax tapers, were removed. 
‘Nothing, however, could stop the affluence 
of believers or curious enquirers. 

Summer came, and with it the crowd of 
tourists, bathers, invalids, and idlers, who 
annually betake themselves to the Pyre- 
nean watering-places. Natural curiosity 
drove them to inspect the Massabielle 
| grottoes and the famous spring. The posts 
and barricades raised by the civil power 
only increased the excitement of the visit. 
The greater the difficulties opposed by the 
police, the more the pilgrims insisted on 
reaching the spot where Bernadette knelt 
during the mysterious interviews, and on 
offering there their own proper homage. 

One day the commissary of police, while 
on duty close by to warn off intruders, 
felt himself bound to stop the advance 
of ten or twelve persons whom he had 
never seen. As they refused to obey him, 
he enquired their names. 

“Be so good as to lend us your note- 
book,” said one of the party ; “ we will 
write in it our names ourselves. The 
spelling is a little difficult.” 

Which done, the note-book was politely 
returned. The commissary cast a glance 
on it and retired, leaving the strangers to 
their own devices. The autographs in- 
scribed in the note-book belonged to the 
highest functionaries of Napoleon the 
Third’s court; innocent and simple-minded 
personages, whose only thought was to say 
their prayers and dip their fingers in hal- 
lowed springs. The authenticity of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes was vindicated by patron- 
age then all powerful. Shortly afterwards 
there arrived an imperial order command- 
ing the prefect to allow free access to the 
Massabielle grottoes, and not to obstruct 
the population in the manifestation of their 
religious faith. 

Since that time manifestations have 
gone on increasing, and that in most sub- 
stantial forms. A handsome new bridge 
leads to the scene of the visions. The 
surrounding hills are crowned or dotted 
with buildings, clerical and lay, of all 
dimensions—convents, calvaries, crosses, 
chapels, shrines. Other charitable or reli- 








gious edifices, as the Hdpital de la Grotte, 
are in course of construction out of 
native stone. The Lady only asked fora 
chapel, and they have built her a magnifi- 
cent basilica, to which pilgrims are guided 
at night by lamps; a stately sanctuary, a 
church of hewn stone, which, outside, looks 
too tall for its breadth; inside, the dis- 
proportion disappears, the effect being 
light, brilliant, and glittering. Of course 
it is much frequented. Ladies in the con- 
fessional are awaiting their confessor’s lei- 
sure, while an officiating priest at the altar- 
rails is offering some holy object to kiss 
to a Sunday congregation, with scarcely an 
exception well-dressed, even the peasantry 
presenting themselves in well-to-do gar- 
ments. 

Beneath the church is a spacious crypt, 
redolent of incense, and hung with ruby- 
coloured lamps and banners invoking Notre 
Dame de Lourdes to pray for Rome and 
France. -In the portal stands the statue 
from which the best photographs are 
taken, much more finined, chaste, and 
graceful than the one placed in the niche 
above the grotto. Nor is business for- 
gotten ; on the platform before the portal 
is the bureau for masses and prayers, where 
orders are also received for the grotto 
water. 

All around the church, no desirable im- 
provement seems to have to wait for want 
of money. Works on a grand scale are 
being carried out: roads made, rocks 
blasted by gunpowder, monumental build- 
ings erected, grounds laid out to form a 
future garden, square, or place; in the 
midst of which is a large elliptical “ repo- 
soir,” “abri,” or shelter for pilgrims, 
covered with a ring of thatched roof, but 
open to the sky in the centre, and fitted up 
with wooden benches as seats, and marble 
slabs that serve for tables. Being exposed 
at the sides to the elements, this rotunda 
can hardly be used as a resting-place by 
night. The pilgrims, when numerous, sleep 
where they can: even in the church itself, 
crowding the confessionals, and snatching 
a few moments of feverish slumber between 
the latest and the earliest services. 

The road to the grotto, along its whole 
length, is suggestive of the spirit of the 
place. While looking at a shop which 
professes to be opened for the benefit of 
the persecuted (Catholic) clergy of Geneva, 
a sick lad is carried past you in a chair, in 
the hope of being healed by the waters of 
the grotto. A carriage, containing a lady 
with bandaged eyes, follows on the same 
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errand. Your inquisitive eye is then at- 
tracted by the semblance of a large clasped 
missal; it is really a tin-case for carrying 
off water from the spring, so disguised. 
No one can suppose that less allowable 
fluids are ever concealed beneath the bind- 
ing of those make-believe books. Next, 
your sensitive ear is annoyed by blind men 
playing the accordion, or singing nasal can- 
ticles. Dothey prefer taking up this good 
position for begging to testing the virtues 
of the spring? or, after testing them, have 
they stronger faith in mendicity ? 

I go where everybody else is either 
going to or coming from, following a 
gentle descent until a magnificent new 
esplanade is reached, bounded on the 
right by the romantic rushing Gave, and 
on the left by the rock of Massabielle, 
planted with aspen, horse-chestnut, and 
fir-trees, and furnished with a continuous 
stone seat along the parapet wall over- 
looking the stream. Past the grotto, the 
rock sinks beneath a verdant slope em- 
bosomed in trees, at whose foot the weary 
pedestrian may take his ease on green- 
backed benches; and from this slope a 
winding and shady path edged with roses 
leads up from the grotto to the church. 

Close to the grotto, to the left before 
reaching it, are the piscines (improperly 
so named ), for men and women separately, 
to which the miraculous water from the 
grot is conducted for invalids to bathe in. 
These piscines are not, as elsewhere, open 
pools or bathing-places, even if under a 
roof, so that everything which passes 
there can be witnessed by everyone privi- 
leged to enter the enclosure, but quite 
small private cabinets or closets, like those 
found in ordinary public bath establish- 
ments. The bathing and its results are 
consequently unseen, except by the atten- 
dants. Miraculous and sudden cures are 
occasionally announced; but Notre Dame 
de Lourdes has a debtor as well as a 
creditor account. The waters of her 
phenomenal spring can kill as well as 
cure. Not very long ago, an ailing and 
elderly Breton gentleman, yielding to the 
urgency of religious advisers, was plunged 
into the frigid bath, and died suddenly and 
unexpectedly on the spot. 

At all points whence the water issues it 
is allowed to be taken gratuitously ; but 
there is for sale a large choice of flasks 
and cans for carrying away the holy water, 
of various sizes, plain, and engraved with 
views of the shrine. You may also, for 
three francs a year, subscribe to the Annals 





of Notre Dame de Lourdes, edited by the 
reverend Fathers, Missionaries of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

The grotto, small and enclosed with an 
iron palisade, is all but filled with burning 
candles on iron stands, renewed as they 
burn out. Beneath the roof are the cast- 
asidecrutches, the wheel and other cripples’ 
chairs, whose occupants have been miracu- 
lously cured. The place where Bernadette 
knelt on the 11th of February, 1858, is 
marked by a slab with due inscription, and 
is therefore a favourite praying station. 
At Lourdes human nature falls into the 
same weaknesses as elsewhere; witness the 
notice, “‘ You are begged not to scrawl on 
the fountain, nor on the walls.” On the 
other side is a movable wooden pulpit; and 
also a large board, recording in blue letters 
on a white ground (the Virgin’scolours) the 
lady’s eighteen apparitions and the words 
she spoke, including the order to eat 
grass. In front of the grotto are benches 
for ailing or easy-going devotees, as well 
as a few chairs obtainable by the more 
luxurious; but ardent worshippers prefer 
to pray kneeling on the flagstone pave- 


/men*, some stooping forward and kissing 


it afterwards. 

I drank the water from the public 
chained cup; it is delicious. I washed 
my face with it, and kind friends say that 
since that journey my usual good looks 
are still more good-looking. I did not eat 
grass; nobody did. I saw no miracle, 
although there were several candidates for 
one. A double club-footed man came down 
on crutches and washed his poor feet, but 
no orthopeedic consequence followed then. 
What occurred in the baths was concealed 
from my cognisance. 

A good many priests were present, ap- 
parently more in their professional capa- 
city, and for the benefit of the persons 
they accompanied, than on their own 
private and personal account. When out 
of health themselves, they seem to prefer 
the thermal waters of Cauterets, Bagnéres 
de Bigorre, and other non-miraculous 
springs. The great incongruity of the 
persons present leads one to guess at 
incongruous motives. Here, a smart 
soldier, sitting in the shade, is whispering 
in his sweetheart’s ear; a few yards 
farther on, a brown-frocked friar is hold- 
ing a secluded téte-d-téte with a fair 
penitent, who, while listening to his lecture, 
gracefully smokes a cigarette. While some 
pilgrims are absorbed in ecstasy, others are 
munching bread and peaches, and drink- 
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ing whatever their bottles may contain, 
seated on the grass beneath the trees. 
Some struggle to scale the walls of heaven, 
others content themselves with the joys of 
earth ; a few seem to have no higher occu- 
pation than to read the Paris newspapers. 

After a calm review of the facts, Notre 
Dame de Lourdes may be fairly taken to 
be the offspring of the hallucinations 
entertained by an uneducated and imagi- 
native girl, which the Catholic clergy 
were compelled, perhaps not unwillingly, 
by popular enthusiasm and superstition to 
sanction. After an ineffectual resistance, 
the civil authorities allow the torrent of 
devotion to run its course, especially since 
that course has been recognised and regu- 
lated, and there is no further danger of 
breaches of the peace. 





POOR LITTLE GEORGY. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER Il. 


THERE are prettier spots than those 
quaint rock-gardens of the “ old town ” of 
Spielbad-super-Mare; but there are not 
many of them. A tall gray cliff rising 
abruptly out of the blue Mediterranean, 
whose crystal waters are sleeping at this 
moment so soundly under the hot sun of 
the autumn afternoon, that only the little 
aureole-fringe along the foot of the glaring 
rock marks, by its contrast with the cool 
green and brown mass beneath, the point 
where land ends and sea begins. Here and 
there along the perpendicular face of the 
cliff, little cracks and crevices, where stray 
myrtles, or geraniums, or prickly pears 
stud the gray rock with splashes of bril- 
liant colour, and hang narcissus-like over 
the smooth, bright mirror of the sea. 
Away to the westward stretches the long 
line of mountain coast, the creamy white 
and purple shadows broken here and there 
by some scarlet-tiled roof, or the deep red 
trunks and dark green crests of a cluster 
of stone pines. To seaward the whité 
gulls are skimming lazily to and fro, and 
the snowy sails of a graceful English yacht 
seem to quiver in the glowing atmosphere 
as they hang from gaff and yard in list- 
less folds. Up here, on the very summit 
of the cliff, a tangled thicket of gorgeous 
flowers and shrubs ; fragrant with syringa, 
and heliotrope, and orange-blossom, and 
magnolia; brilliant with rose and gera- 
nium; the narrow winding paths climbing 
hither and thither, now tunnelled as it 
were through dense masses of foliage, with 
just a far-off glimpse, through the cool 


jam by no means sorry that the task is 





green darkness, of some flowering aloe or 
bit of bright blue sea beyond ; now emer- 
ging suddenly on the very edge of the cliff, 
just guarded by arough, low parapet, from 
which the tiny crumbs of mortar drop 
sheer a couple of hundred feet into the 
water, as the swift green lizards, which 
have been basking on its edge, scamper off 
at your approach. 

“ Tt’s lovely, Dick, lovely!” cried Mary 
enraptured. ‘‘And oh, look! If there 
isn’t the prettiest picture of all!” 

It is something more than a year since 
we left Sitzbad, and I am on my way 
home from Southern Italy, where, for the 
last three weeks, I have been frizzling in 
obedience to a sudden inspiration of my 
“spirited proprietor,” not wholly uncon- 
nected, I imagine, with the market value 
of certain Southern railway stocks. Sala- 
mander as I am, of course, bound to be, I 


done, and the materials for such “columns” 
as may yet be required all safely stowed 
away in my note-book, and available for 
use in a somewhat cooler climate than that 
of Calabria in August and September. My 
old friend, just settling down in his winter 
quarters, has insisted on my spending a 
week or two with him on my return, and 
as it is not quite certain whether at the 
end of it I shall have to go straight home, 
or whether I may not more probably be 
wanted to occupy temporarily the place of 
our own correspondent at Vienna, it has 
been settled that Mary shall come out so 
far to meet me. My friend’s villa is, of 
course, on the other side of the bay, and 
within easy reach of the Etablissement. 
But to-day he is laid up with a slight 
touch of the gout, and as we should never 
think of depriving him of the pleasure of 
introducing us to his favourite haunt, we 
have devoted this first day to the explora- 
tion of the old town. 

This had not taken very long. Spiel- 
bad-super-Mare is, as everyone knows, an 
independent principality—of I forget ex- 
actly how many square yards in extent. 
There is an additional reason here against 
the throwing of stones, even by people who 
do not live in glass-houses; and that is, 
that any stone, thrown even with moderate 
force, must inevitably fall in the neigh- 
bouring country ; which would be a distinct 
infringement of the duties of neutrality, and 
might perchance lead to war. So by the 
time we have toiled up the steep ascent, 
half path, half staircase, and seen as much 
as can be seen of the little palace which 
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occupies about half of Spielbad proper, 
and inspected the army, or, at least, two- 
thirds of it—the other man, I fancy, must 
have gone on leave—and threaded our way 
through the principal street, along which, 
as the Spielbadeners proudly boast, real 
carriages can be driven, we have still 
plenty of time for a good long rest in 
the shady gardens, and for admiring the 
endless succession of lovely pictures pre- 
sented at every turn of its winding paths. 

“ And there,” cries Mary, suddenly lay- 
ing an arresting hand on my wrist, and 
raising a warning finger as she dropped 
her voice almost to a whisper—“ there is 
the loveliest of them all!” 

The path, which has been descending 
rapidly for some time, has now dipped 
suddenly down a short flight of steep little 
stone steps, and ended abruptly in one of 
those little crevices of which I have spoken 
as dotting here and there the face of the 
cliff. This particular crevice is a little 
wider than most, forming a niche, con- 
verted by a clustering mass of magnificent 
scarlet geraniums into a bower, to whose 
cool shade scarce a ray of the sun can 
ever penetrate. One such ray, however, 
has just now found its way between the 
sheltering leaves, and pours in a stream 
of gold upon the scarcely less golden curls 
of a fair pale boy, fast asleep upon the 
couch of soft moss, with a bunch of the 
brilliant scarlet blossoms just dropping 
from his hand. He had not moved as 
Mary entered his retreat, but perhaps my 
tread is something heavier, and in another 
moment he turns his face more fully 
towards us, and opens a pair of wide blue 
eyes which grew wider yet with astonish- 
ment and delight, as Mary and I break 
out together with an exclamation of “ Little 
Georgy!” 

Poor little Georgy! It was he, indeed ; 
taller and older-looking than when we had 
last seen him, but with none of that bloom 
upon his cheek which the doctors had 
promised as the result of a year or so in 
a more genial climate, and with a weary 
look, which fled indeed before the glad 
surprise of our recognition, but soon settled 
down again on the blue eyes that used to 
dance so merrily. His dress, too, had a 
strangely faded and neglected appearance, 
very different from that which it had 
worn in the old days; and there was 
altogether a deserted air about the boy, 
to which, when the first picturesque effect 
of his place of refuge had passed away, its 
solitariness gave additional force. 





We soon learned the history of it all. 
As we had only toosurely anticipated, the 
final call which reached Sir George, little 
more than a week after our departure 
from Sitzbad, found Mrs. Mortimer Wind- 
ham so thoroughly established in his good 
opinion, that the entrusting his boy to her 
charge had become a matter of course. 
And for some time he seemed to have fared 
better than might have been expected. 
Sir George did not leave Sitzbad without 
placing in the widow’s hands an ample 
advance upon the more than handsome 
provision made for the lad; and as, fora 
time, Fortune smiled upon the lady, her 
poor little charge got on well enough. 
She neglected him, of course ; and the boy, 
dotingly fond of his father, and accus- 
tomed for so many months to spend 
almost every hour of the day by his side, 
was very lonely and often very sad. But 
Mary’s was not the only kind heart in 
Sitzbad that had been attracted to him, 
and his loneliness soon came to an end, 
while his amiable guardian, unusually 
flush of funds, allowed him a tolerably 
fair share of the luxuries in which she 
profusely indulged herself, and, so long as 
the luck lasted, seemed hardly to grudge 
even the small items of outlay which were 
special to him. 

Unfortunately, the luck did not last for 
ever. As autumn drew on they shifted their 
quarters to Rabagasville, or rather to its 
outskirts—Spielbad-super-Mare, as every- 
body knows, being really only a suburb 
of that famous and wofully over-rated 
watering-place, from the very heart of 
which it is not more than one hour’s 
distance by rail. There are conventions 
in all things, and the world has long 
since settled that Rabagasville, with its 
vile climate on the one side, and Bains 
Marie, with its pleasant but slightly 
enervating atmosphere on the other, are 
“health resorts,” while Spielbad, which 
from a sanitary point of view is in 
truth the queen of the Mediterranean 
coast, is a “ gambling-place,” and nothing 
more. Now, almost Sir George’s last 
words, as the widow’s tender hand lay in 
his at the Sitzbad station, had been: ‘‘ You 
won't go near those wretched tables again, 
will you?” “Not so much as into the 
room,” she had answered, with a fervent, 
but of course quite involuntary pressure 
of the strong brown fingers. So on the 
whole, perhaps, any mention of Spielbad 
might hardly have been judicious, and it 
was just as well that Sir George’s fre- 
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quent letters should be addressed to Raba- 
ville, and that little Georgy’s less 
quent scrawls—Sir George was moving 
about a good deal from one inaccessible 
place to another on the Indian frontier— 
should be carefully revised and thoroughly 
purged of any dangerous allusion. 

To-day the widow has had to journey to 
Rabagasville herself, to “‘touch ” in person 
some fifty pounds or so of her munificent 
allowance, and Georgy, left for the time 
altogether to his own devices, has taken 
advantage of the occasion to get clear 
away from all the noise and glare and 
bustle of the Etablissement and its depen- 
dencies, and has spent the day among the 

uaint shady gardens of the old town. 
here are still some hours to spare before 
Mrs. Windham is likely to return, and 
somehow, though there is no actual com- 
plaint in the little fellow’s narrative, it 
strikes us simultaneously that the best 
way in which they can be spent is by 
carrying him straightway to the nearest 
restaurant. 

“ Had your wine to-day, Georgy ?” 

No, Georgy has not had his wine for a 
long, long time. 

“Why not ?—did the doctor stop it ? ” 

Oh no, Georgy has not seen a doctor 
for a long, long time, either. 

“ And the medicine P—does that go on 
still P” 

Georgy’s face looks graver as he shakes 
his head again. 

“Well, you don’t mind that much, eh 
Georgy ?” I suggest, laughingly ; “nasty 
stuff, wasn’t it?” 

Georgy colours, as he shakes his head 
for the fourth time, and instinctively 
addresses his reply to Mary, as more 
likely to appreciate his views on this 
head than myself. 

“Tt was nasty,” he admits, “ horrid 
nasty. But then, you know, I promised 
papa I’d take it every day—and—and he 
said it would please him.” 

I hold my peace, rebuked. Mary too 
says nothing, but just stoops and kisses 
the child, and, as she lifts her face again, 
hurriedly brushes away something that 
seems to have settled on her eyelash. 

“Come, Georgy; you shall have your 
glass of wine to-day at all events.” 

And Georgy has his glass of wine, and 
is much strengthened and refreshed there- 
by. So much so, that for the time he is 
quite his bright prattling self again, and 
chats away so merrily that the minutes 
slip by unheeded, and we are fairly startled 











when at length a rustling train comes 
sweeping up to us along the gas-lighted 
terrace, and a harsh voice—very different 
from the dulcet tones that had so beguiled 
poor Sir George—breaks in upon us 
angrily with : 

“ George! I thought I told you I would 
not have you talk to strangers.” 

“ Weare not strangers, Mrs. Windham,” 
rejoins Mary, briskly, all her little feathers 
ruffling up in defence of her friend; 
“Georgy’s papa a 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” interrupts 
the widow, in her iciest tones, “you are 
strangers to me. Sir George placed his 
son in my charge, and I request you will 
not interfere with him.” 

And before my indignant little wife, 
struck dumb for the moment by the anda- 
city of the attack, can recover breath to 
reply, Mrs. Mortimer Windham has seized 
Georgy by the hand, and swept him away 
without another word. 

I had no small difficulty in persuading 
poor Mary that we were really powerless, 
and that any interference would only result 
in making matters worse for the child. 
At length, however, I compromised by 
writing a full account of the true position 
of affairs to the address at which, as we 
had learned from Georgy’s story, his father 
had last been heard of, witha duplicate to 
be forwarded through the authorities at 
the India Office, under whose orders he 
was acting. And thus poor Georgy was 
left to his fate. 

And a hard fate it was. Perhaps, had 
Mrs. Windham been less deeply committed, 
she might now have taken the alarm and 
retreated from Spielbad and its engrossing 
pursuits. But she was over head and ears 
in debt, and before leaving Spielbad it was 
very necessary that all debts should be paid. 
So long as she continued her struggle with 
fortune, a beneficent administration, all 
powerful in the little place, almost every 
house in which was in its own hands, 
would take care that she was not too 
hardly pressed. But if she was to retire 
at all, she must either find the means of 
doing so for herself, or extract them from 
the chances of the black and red. And to 
this latter alternative she set herself with 
an energy that was almost furious. The 
tables were hardly laid before she was in 
her place, and in it she would remain 
sometimes till they closed, pinning a soiled 
glove by the side of a five-franc piece or 
two to the green cloth to retain it during 
the brief interval when she would be com- 
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pelled to retire to snatch a mouthful of 
food at the buffet, or a gasp of fresh air 
upon the terrace, and hurrying back again 
with hungry eyes and sharpened features, 
that seemed to grow more haggard with 
every hour, and almost with every turn of 


the game. 
And all the time she never let poor 
Georgy out of hersight. Even the terrace 


was forbidden ground to him now, except 
when she herself would pace hurriedly up 
and down it for a few minutes or lean 
against the marble balustrade, deep in 
fallacious calculations of martingales and 
progressions and ballottage, and all the 
maddening mysteries of play. All the 
rest of the weary day he would be cooped 
np in the steaming salle de jeu by her side. 
There is a rule of the administration, duly 
framed and glazed, in the marble-pillared 
hall, that no young person under the age 
of eighteen shall be admitted to the play- 
room. But it is never a very Median or 
Persian rule, and Mrs. Mortimer Windham 
was much too profitable aclient for the com- 
plaisant commissaire to dream of enforcing 
it against her. So there, from noon to 
midnight, poor little Georgy spent his 
listless, weary hours; and in that close, 
unhealthy, breathless atmosphere, the boy 
was withering swiftly and visibly away. 

One more attempt we made to liberate 
him before it should be too late. It was 
my good old host, better versed than I in 
the manners and customs of the place, who 
first suggested the probable difficulty as to 
debts, and with his wonted generosity 
placed his purse at my disposal. I wrote 
to Mrs. Windham, offering in plain terms 
to discharge all her liabilities and hand 
her one hundred pounds over and above, 
if only she would surrender Georgy to our 
care, or at least remove him from Spielbad. 
Sir George, I knew, would gladly repay 
the loan; “and even if he don’t,” said 
my old friend, cheerily, “T’ll get it back 
out of old Blanc before long.” But the 
devil of play had fast hold of the widow 
now, and her only reply was a blank en- 
velope enclosing my own letter sent back 
without a word. 

“The child will die long before his 
father can get back,” sobbed my poor 
little wife, fairly wringing her hands in 
despair. 

And so in truth it seemed. Even sup- 
posing that my letter went straight to Sir 
George’s hands, and that he left for Spiel- 
bad the very day of its receipt, three or 
four months at the very least must elapse 





before he could possibly be with us; and 
it hardly seemed possible that the boy 
could last as many weeks. But the crisis 
came even sooner tlan that, and in a quite 
unexpected manner. 

For nearly a fortnight Mrs. Windham 
had played on with varying fortune; now 
winning a score or two of louis, now losing 
almost down to her last five-franc piece; 
and we had watched the struggle with an 
interest very different from, but almost as 
deep, as her own. Mary, who formerly 
could rarely be induced so much as to enter 
the salle, had now to be dragged from it 
almost by force; and as for myself, I con- 
fess that, play-hardened stoic as I was, my 
own attention was so disturbed that any- 
thing like “‘ business” became impossible, 
and, after losing some two or three of my 
host’s rouleaux by sheer blundering, I gave 
up the attempt, and left the expenses of 
the trip to provide for themselves. 

At last, one evening, as we strolled ac- 
cording to our now settled custom into the 
play-room after dinner, we became aware 
of a change. 

There, indeed, in his usual corner on the 
broad settee by the closely-curtained win- 
dow, his head pillowed on one thin white 
hand and the tangled golden curls hanging 
heavily over his damp brow, lay poor little 
Georgy, sleeping the weary sleep that, but 
for the one bright red spot on his thin 
cheek, might to all appearance be that of 
death; and, as usual, the widow’s quick 
and angry glance flashed its prompt chal- 
lenge, even as we entered the room. But 
there was a look of triumph in it to-night 
which had never been there before; and, 
drawing near the table at which she sat, 
we soon discovered the reason of the 
change. 

The luck had fairly turned at last. 
Instead of the usual meagre little pile— 
more often of silver than gold—there now 
lay before her, in a symmetrical row, at 
least half-a-dozen shining black rouleaux, 
whilst on the adjacent square of the table, 
consecrated to the special worship of the 
“noir,” was a still more formidable array 
of notes and gold already passing the 
magic limit of the lawful stake. Even as 
we approached, the little ball leaped once 
more to its temporary resting-place, and 
“ Treize—noir, impair et manque,” added 
another “maximum” of four hundred 
pounds to the glittering store. The widow 
had “ got upon a series ” at last. 

“ Messieurs ! faites le jeu.” 

Mrs. Windham takes up her rake and is 
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about to withdraw a few more of the super- 
fluous rouleaux, when, in the very act, she 
pauses to throw another glance of triumph 
at my wife. As she does so, her eyes seem 
to fasten upon something behind Mary’s 
back, and a ghastly change comes over her 
face as the rake falls from her hand. 

“ Maximum 4 la masse!” cries the em- 
ployé, slightly tapping the huge pile still 
lying on the black, to attract its owner’s 
attention. But the widow heeds him not; 
is still staring with blank dismay at that 
unknown object behind us, the sight of 
which has brought her triumph to such a 
sudden pause. 

“‘ Vingt-sept—rouge, impair et passe.” 

The series has come to an end, and as 
half the heaped-up spoils are raked back 
again into the bank, their owner gives a 
shrill, half-suppressed scream, and hurriedly 
sweeping what remains into a fold of her 
shawl, makes a wild dash for the opposite 
door, just as a tall figure, with white-set 
lips and flashing eyes, comes striding up to 
the place where she had sat. For a 
moment, there is a commotion round the 
table. Two or three Englishmen slip in- 
stinctively between the retreating woman 
and the threatening figure in pursuit. Two 
or three Frenchmen smile, and whisper to 
each other, “ Tiens! voili le mari.”” The 
chef de parti comes gliding swiftly up. But 
already Mary is at Sir George’s side, and 
has laid a little detaining hand upon his 
arm. 

“You remember me, Sir George,” she 
whispers hurriedly, “ Mrs. ? Here is 
Georgy! Come!” 

And the next moment the child is in 
his father’s arms. 

“Georgy! Georgy!” 

The boy just opened his heavy eyes and 
a smile flitted across his face as the weary 
head sank down upon his father’s shoulder. 
I could see the strong man stagger, as he 
glanced from Georgy’s white features to 
the scarcely less pale face of my wife, and 
whispered, “‘ Dead!” 

But Georgy was not dead. We took him 
home to Mary’s own room, and, somehow, 
our good host contrived a shake-down for 
his father too. And, among us, we nursed 
him and fed him, and brought him round 
again. But it was a long job. I had to go 
to Vienna alone, leaving Mary at Spielbad 
to look after him, or I believe Sir George 
would have detained her by force. 

How it was that he arrived so oppor- 
tunely I never exactly learned. But his 
mission in the East had somehow come to 














a satisfactory conclusion rather earlier than 
was expected ; and he had travelled all the 
latter part of the way in the same ships and 
trains which brought his own letters an- 
nouncing the fact. Not finding the widow 
and her charge at the address which had 
been given him, he had made enquiries, 
and, just catching the last train from Raba- 
gasville, had made his way, as we have seen, 
straight to the play-room, just in time. 
He is in India again now, and Georgy, 
almost a strong lad, often comes to visit 
us. As for Indian shawls, china, and so 
forth, I sometimes tell Mary I think we 
had better cut the paper, and set up in 
opposition to Messrs. Farmer and Rogers. 

What ultimately became of the widow I 
can hardly tell you. Between Sir George 
and her there passed no further communi- 
cation whatever; and in a day or two, 
taking courage from his silence, she slipped 
back quietly to her old haunt, and resumed 
the familiar crusade against the bank. I 
left her rather “in vein,” and for the rest 
of that season I believe she did pretty 
well, Then luck turned again, and I am 
afraid she must have finally resorted to 
some unrecognised means of assisting it. 
At all events, the last time I met her was 
just on the frontier, across which she was 
being carefully escorted by a couple of 
M. Blanc’s gendarmes, with a polite re- 
quest not to give herself the trouble to 
pass it again. 





ODD IDEAS. 


New lights being much required just 
now, when the old ones are voted burned 
out, it is comforting to be assured that 
geniuses are not wanting, prepared to 
satisfy the demand, and illuminate the 
understandings of a generation sadly per- 
plexed by 

Philosophers, who darken and put out 
Eternal truth by everlasting doubt. 
The world must keep moving, if only in a 
circle. Our ancestors were worthy folk, 
but it were absurd to admit they were in 
any way as wise as our noble selves. 

Ignorant of the pleasant gospel of dirt, 
the simple souls believed in Genesis, and 
the evolution or development of the ape 
with a pliable thumb and big brain being 
a dead secret to Moses, claimed descent 
from a paragon of animals, admirable in 
form, noble in reason, infinite in faculty, 
angel-like in action, and god-like in appre- 
hension. Content to think as Shakespeare 
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thought regarding man, no wonder they 
accepted a Newton’s notions respecting 
the earth and the sun. Lacking a better 
adviser, they are hardly to be blamed, 
but we of the nineteenth century have no 
excuse for erring in like manner. Nutting, 
of Staten Island, has been cogitating by 
the sad sea waves, and thought it all out, 
with this result. The earth has only one 
motion, from east to west, and plays upon 
a shaft passing through its centre, set upon 
a sort of framework, the bars of which 
cast shadows, mistaken by careless ob- 
servers for spots on the sun. This shaft, 
serving to hold up the earth, is really two 
shafts, an outer hollow one attached to the 
northern and southern extremities of the 
earth, and an inner solid one upon which 
the other revolves. The solid shaft is ten 
degrees thick, with pillar-like supports 
acting as chimneys and water-courses ; the 
water, passing down through the coral- 
work about the equator, and through the 
rocks in other places, rushes out at the 
ends of the shaft, and is drawn up to the 
equator again by the revolution of the 
earth. As to the sun, astronomers are 
altogether wrong about its size and dis- 
tance from the earth. The latter does not 
exceed eight hundred miles. This is easily 
demonstrated. Draw a ball four inches in 
diameter, with a line running horizontally 
through the centre, and extending one 
inch beyond the ball on each side. Then 
add five perpendicular lines—the first, pass- 
ing through the centre of the ball, to be 
marked “ equator;” the second and third, 
drawn on the right and left of the first and 
nearly half an inch from it, to be marked 
“tropic;” the fourth, drawn half an inch 
outside the ball on the left of it, to be 
marked “arctic circle;” and the fifth, the 
same distance outside the ball on the right 
hand, and marked “ antarctic circle.” Now 
take a stick or ruler, lay it from south to 
north, that is, from right to left, over the 
ball, so that it touches the antarctic circle 
and the northern tropic lines. That will 
be the northern edge of the sun, and will 
be found to touch the central line about 
three-eighths of an inch from the ball, 
showing that the sun would shine perpen- 
dicularly about eight hundred miles from 
the earth, which accounts for the open sea 
—six hundred miles long by six hundred 
broad—which exists there. If the sun 
were, as some believe, five times as large 
as the earth, it would shine over the larger 
part of the globe and leave the smaller 
shade on the opposite side from the sun, 





which would destroy the equality of day 
and night at the equator, and keep an open 
sea at the poles. How is it that passing 
north or south on the earth, when in fifty 
degrees south latitude, you would have to 
look north to see the sun, while a man in 
fifty degrees north latitude would have to 
look south for it? If the sun were larger 
than the earth, it would be seen either 
way. Make the sun smaller than the 
earth, and there will be no trouble about 
it. The old salt may never have heard 
of a Gordian knot, but he can cut one as 
boldly as more renowned theorists. He is 
not, however, to have all the glory of set- 
ting a too-long-deceived world right astro- 
nomically. He must share honours with 
Mr. Welsford of Plymouth, who, full of 
faith in his own wisdom, advertised in The 
Times: “Fact versus Fiction. Fact one. 
I have for years observed, at noon, when 
fifty degrees north of the sun’s perpendi- 
cular, the shadow of any perpendicular 
substance is as long on a plane base as the 
substance is high. This clearly proves the 
distance of the sun is not as many thou- 
sand miles as modern tuition says it is 
millions. I hereby challenge the modern 
scientific to show how it is possible for 
such amount of shadow to appear, if the 
sun’s distance was more than six times the 
earth’s diameter, the earth being a globe. 
Fact two. It is a well-known fact, when 
an eclipse of the sun occurs, the dark body 
of the moon appears to the eye of an ob- 
server to pass over the sun’s disc from 
west to east. This proves that the earth 
does not turn daily before the sun. I 
challenge the afore-named to show the 
possibility of the earth’s turning once in 
twenty-four hours. The moon travelling 
round the earth only once in twenty-nine 
days, the sun stationary, and the eclipse 
not to appear to an observer to pass from 
east to west before the sun.” No “ modern 
scientific” had the hardihood to take up 
the challenge of the Devonshire philo- 
sopher, for very sufficient reasons, into 
which it is unnecessary for us to enter. 
To non-scientific people it matters 
nothing how far the sun’s rays have to 
travel, so long as they get the benefit of 
them ; but everybody is interested in the 
weather, and will rejoice to learn that its 
vagaries-can be controlled, at least in one 
quarter of the globe. A Kentuckian 
Baptist minister has devised a plan 
whereby a continuity of calm, warm, 
sunny days may be ensured to the happy 
denizens of North America. He has 
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discovered that two hostile currents of air 
are perpetually contending for mastery 
there—a warm, tropical current, blowing 
from the south-west, striving for supre- 
macy with a cold polar current, blowing 
from the north. Tn summer they flow 
amicably enough, one close to the earth’s 
surface, the other above it ; but in winter 
they come into collision, and storms and 
cold weather are the consequence. It is 
obvious that if the polar current could be 
drained off into one locality, other loca- 
lities would be freed from those unwelcome 
visitations. Now, our scientific Baptist 
has further discovered that an explosion 


_ of gunpowder will create a vortex into 


which the obnoxious air-current will flow 
from all directions. He therefore pro- 
poses that a bat of fifteen-inch guns 
should be established on the Aleutian 
Islands, to draw the polar current into 
that valueless region, and with it the 
winter supply of cold weather, and so 
prevent the formation of storm centres in 
the States. A shrewd fellow-countryman 
of the would-be public benefactor points 
out that it will be ne to guard 
against gunpowder being exploded outside 
the designated “‘ dumping-ground.” Small 
boys must be made to understand that 
they cannot be allowed to create winter 
in the back-yard with horse-pistols, and 
patriotic citizens must be forbidden bring- 
ing about storms on the 5th of July by 
firing crackers on the 4th. These pre- 
cautions taken, and the Aleutian battery 
secured against competition, areas of 
depression and nomadic storm centres 
will no longer exist in the United States ; 
ice and snow will no longer be seen, and 
the Weather Bureau may be forthwith 
abolished. 

A few months ago a New York journal 
energetically protested against telegraph- 
wires being carried underground, on the 
score that the immunity from damage by 
lightning—which was secured by the aerial 
wires in almost every street tending to dif- 
fuse atmospheric electricity when thunder- 
storms prevailed—would be materially in- 
terfered with. While “humans” are to 
be tenderly protected against the fear of 
being killed by electricity, it is proposed 
to get rid of stray dogs by conducting 
wires along the ground connected with 
the staples to which the canine waifs are 
secured, and then by a powerful battery 
thirty or forty dogs might be disposed 
of instantaneously, without pain to them- 
selves or trouble to their executioners. 





Mr. Bain, carrying the idea a little 
farther, would treat murderers in the 
same fashion, substituting execution by 
an electric shock for hanging, and super- 
sede the lash, the treadwheel, and the 
crank by the battery. By using Faraday’s 
magneto-electrical machine ony. required 
amount of torture might be inflicted, and 
the graduation made with scientific pre- 
cision, while the mysterious nature of the 
punishment would add to its horrors; 
the terrific power exercised by the lightest 
finger-touch of the operator making the 
criminal feel his humiliating prostration. 
However shocking to the subject’s sensi- 
bilities at the time, we fear electric 
punishment would not tend to make the 
punished one a better man; for a lady 
doctor writes: ‘“ More quarrels arise 
between husbands and wives, owing to elec- 
trical changes through which their nervous 
systems go, by lodging together, night 
after night, under the same bed-clothes, 
than by. any other disturbing cause. 
There is*nothing that will derange the 
nervous system of a person who is elimi- 
native in nervous force like lying in bed 
all night with another person who is 
almost absorbent in nervous force. The 
absorber will go to sleep and rest all 
night, while the eliminator will be tossing 
and tumbling, restless and nervous, and 
wake up in the morning fretful, peevish, 
and discouraged. No two persons, no 
matter who they are, should habitually 
sleep together. One will thrive, and one 
will lose. This is the law.” 

This is an odd idea indeed, but equally 
odd, though in another way, is the pro- 
posal of a South Carolinian judge, who 
thinks the most feasible way of keep- 
ing drinking within bounds is to leave 
liquor-dealers at liberty to sell as much 
drink as they can, but only to customers 
able to produce a drinking-license, to be 
granted by the magistrates to any applicant 
prepared to give a bond for his or her 
good behaviour. An English moderate— 
very moderate—drinker would have every- 
body’s corn measured by his own par- 
ticular bushel, and legally prohibit anyone 
taking more than one glass of intoxicating 
liquor per day, an enactment that would 
probably work a wonderful change in the 
publican’s notion of that vague measure of 
capacity; while another social reformer 
would bring exhilarating beverages into 
disrepute by debarring distillers and 
brewers from becoming members of any 
religious society. 
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- by Mrs. Martha 


Preachers, lecturers, orators, and legis- 
lators busy themselves mightily about 
man’s intemperate drinking, but discreetly 
leave woman’s intemperate dressing alone, 
thinking probably with Fanny Fudge that 


Why a new bonnet should stand in the way 
Of one’s going to heaven, ’tisn’t easy to say. 


The very few attempts to turn ladies from 
the errors of their ways in this respect 
must. be credited to Quixotes of their own 
sex. The latest thing out in this direction 
is the “‘ Emancipated Costume,” invented 

see ag of Wisconsin, and 
intended to free woman from the thraldom 
of fashion, the trammels of skirts, and the 
bills of dressmakers. 
dust-lined ice-house one winter’s day, Mrs. 
Gearing found it as agreeably warm then 
as it was pleasantly cool in summer; and, 
thinking over this extraordinary circum- 
stance, came to the conclusion that saw- 
dust elothing was the only wear for sensible 
women. 

An American journalist, anxious to en- 
lighten the ladies withont offending their 
modesty, says that if the new dress were 
to be made for a boy of six it would con- 
sist of a shirt and trousers combined, and 
that the pattern would be precisely the 
same were the garment intended for a 
large-sized female reformer, hairpins and 
boots being the only addition required to 
complete the toilette. The emancipated 
costume is made double, the intervening 
space being divided into water-tight com- 
partments provided with valves, through 
which sawdust can be introduced, in quan- 
tities regulated by the wearer’s taste. By 
taking in or letting out a little sawdust, 
the emancipated costume can be adapted 
to every change of weather, so that one 
dress will serve all the year round; and it 
has the merit of allowing as liberal a dis- 
play of form as the present style of ladies’ 
gear, without interfering with the wearer’s 
freedom of movement. This alone ought 
to make Mrs. Gearing’s invention accept- 
able to those for whose use it is designed, 
but that ingenious dame has effectually 
defeated her object by devising a costume 
possessing such advantages, that the sex 
would never be allowed to monopolise its 
use. As a transatlantic critic observes, 
the schoolboy would worry the home 
authorities until they clad him in emanci- 
pated costume, that he might be enabled 
to endure with fortitude the reproofs of his 
teacher ; and map-pedlars and book-agents 
bound for regions inhabited by heavily- 


Going into her saw- 





shod people of athletic build would in- 
sist upon donning sawdust-stuffed suits. 
Cricketers, gymnasts, and workers of the 
masculine persuasion would guard them- 
selves against casualties in like manner, 
and railway travellers, liable to suffer from 
the mistakes of sleepy signalmen, and the 
colliding propensities of goods and pas- 
senger trains, would soon come to look 
upon the emancipated costume as the 
travelling man’s best companion, even if 
his journeying were confined to crossing 
Lake Superior by the proposed winter 
railroad, made by simply spitting four 
hundred miles of rails to the ice, without 
ing, piling, excavating, ballasting, or 
tying, so that it may be removed as soon 
as the ice becomes incapable of bearing 
the strain, and housed until winter comes 
round again. 

Modern republicans, ignoring any his- 
torical evidence to the contrary, lay all 
great wars to the account of kingly greed, 
and declare that everlasting peace would 
follow the establishment of a world of re- 
publics. Carrying the idea a little farther, 
a German pronounces personal ambition to 
be the one obstacle in the way of humanity 
prospering as it should do. To get rid of 
this impediment he proposes the universal 
abolition of names—national, geographical, 
and individual—and the substitution of 
numbers in their place. Thus, every 
country would throw off its distinctive 
appellation, and be henceforth known as 
District One, District Two, and so on; and 
every person in the world would be num- 
bered and registered in the district to 
which he belongs. Human nature being 
weak, one number might obtain undue 
predominance over other numbers, where- 
fore it will be necessary to change every- 
body’s number at the end of each year; 
by which delightful arrangement, not only 
will personal ambition be extinguished, but 
evil-doers will no longer despair of re- 
gaining the esteem of their fellow-men, 
since no stigma can possibly be attached 
to a number changing its personality every 
twelve months. 

Masters and mistresses bewail the 
scarcity of good servants nowadays; they 
never were over - plentiful apparently. 
An amateur financier and politician di- 
lating upon England’s wants in 1685, 
declares that diligence, faithfulness, and 
obedience have become so rare in the land 
that it was the duty of the State to bring 
about a revival of those fast-fading virtues 
by giving ten pounds to every servant 
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remaining in one place for seven years. 
This was a very modest demand to make 
upon the public treasury compared to 
that made by some citizens of Wisconsin, 
who, a year ago, petitioned the American 
Senate to pass a law requiring the 
Treasurer of the United States to pay 
to every man, woman, and child in the 
country, without making any distinction 
on account of race, colour, or previous 
condition of servitude, the sum of ten 
dollars a week, such sum to be paid every 
Saturday night, at the post-office nearest 
such person’s residence. They fancied 
this could be done at a mere nominal cost 
to the country, seeing that the govern- 
ment had only to print so many green- 
backs, and there was the money ; although 
they were considerate enough to limit 
their desire to the issue of five billions of 
dollars per annum, so that there might 
not be an undue expansion of the cur- 
rency. We fear they were fated to be as 
disappointed with the answer to their 
petition as the officer’s widow, who, after 
receiving a pension for a few years, 
married again; but her second matri- 
monial experiment proving an unhappy 
one, obtained a divorce, and then memo- 
rialised Congress to be restored to the 
pension-roll, as she had reverted to her 
position of widow. The Committee to 
whom the demand was referred for con- 
sideration, reported that they knew no 
precedent for such restoration, and 
thought it unwise to make one. The 
petitioner, we may be sure, believes to 
this day that she has been defrauded of 
her just dues, for ladies have a logic of 
their own, a logic of which Dr. Robert 
Chambers has set down three excellent 
examples. His brother, finding a brooch, 
advertised it, and was waited upon by 
a lady, who at once proceeded to describe 
a ring she had lost. Politely reminded 
that it was a brooch that had been 
found, she replied, “‘Oh yes, I know, but I 
thought you might have seen or heard 
something of my ring!” A lady living 
in a villa in the exterior environs of 
London was asked why she was at the 
expense of keeping a cow, seeing that it 
would be much cheaper to buy milk for 
the household. “ Well,” said she, “we 
keep the cow because we have a field quite 
at hand, which answers very nicely.” 
“But,” was the rejoinder, “why do you 
rent the field?” The answer was, “ Be- 
cause, you know, we have got the cow!” 
This is droll, but was capped by the 





Doctor’s third story of the lady in reduced 
circumstances, who mentioned to a friend 
that she had arranged to rent a house be- 
longing to a baker in Peebles. The friend 
was somewhat surprised at the announce- 
ment, considering the lady’s circumstances, 
and asked if the expense would not be too 
much for her. ‘“ Oh, not at all,” was the 
answer; “we'll take bread for the rent!” 


‘DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN, 


BY DUTTON COOKE, 
AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” “ HOBSON'S 
oHoIcE,” &c, &c, 
time 
BOOK IV. THE FURTHER CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER VIII. REPRESENTATION. 


I was the occupant of a wretched, 








little, queer-shaped, whitewashed apart- * 


ment, poorly furnished with a rickety 
table, a scratched and clouded looking- 
glass, two battered chairs with tattered 
seats, and a rusty fireplace thrust into an 
angle of the wall. 

“ And this is my room?” 

“This is what we call the ‘ star dressing- 
room,’” said a red-faced, hearty, middle- 
aged woman, who looked like a cook, and 
who, it appeared, was attached to the 
wardrobe department of the theatre, and 
was to act as my “dresser.” ‘“ You have 
it all to yourself, you see.” 

“ Tt’s very cold.” 

‘You're nervous, miss; that’s where it 
is. I dursn’t light a fire, for that stove’s 
such a bad one to burn; all the smoke goes 
the wrong way, and gets into the gentle- 
men’s dressing-rooms, and sets them all 
choking, until their language is quite dis- 
tressing to hear. But you won’t feel it 
cold when I’ve turned the gas well on.” 

Thereupon the room was flooded with 
light, and an unwholesome warmth pro- 
duced,' which was certainly preferable to the 
absolute cold of which I had complained. 

“Now we shall see better what we’re 
about,” said the dresser—Mrs. Bates she 
was called. ‘ We haven’t so much time 
to waste ; but I daresay we shan’t begin 
so very punctual. Amatoors is seldom 
given that way. You’ve got a heap of 
‘air, to be sure, and of a pretty colour. 
Are you going to have an ’air-dresser ? ” 

“No; I always dress my own hair.” 

“ But you’re never going to wear it hang- 
ing all abroad in that wild fashion ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well, take care the audience don’t guy 
you, that’s all.” 
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“Ridicule me, you mean? But these 
loose curls suit the dress, which is of the 
time of Charles the Second.” 

“ That may be; all the same, I’ve known 
parties guyed for less than that. Don’t 
you think you're rather slim for Julia? 
We must spread out your skirts, and make 
the most of you; a little padding, here and 
there, won’t do any harm. Why, the last 
Julia we had here was more than double 
your size and weight. To be sure, she was 
more than double your age, and was said 
to be the mother of a large family. I’ve 
known a good many middle-aged Julias 
altogether. It’s a young part, you see; 
but it almost requires an old woman to 
know how to do it—so I’m told, at least. 
It’s seldom I go in front to see the per- 
formance; I’ve quite enough to do behind. 
Why, what’s the matter with this dress of 
yours ?” 

It was so small for me that it would not 
meet at the back. It had to be pinned on 
me; we could manage it in no other way. 
I felt dreadfully squeezed, and drew breath 
with difficulty. Moreover, each time I 
moved I was in danger of splitting my 
bodice from top to bottom. 

As I dressed I could hear the orchestra 
playing the overture to Fra Diavolo. How 
strangely the music sounded! It came 
from an unexpected quarter, and was very 
noisy in quality, with unlooked-for blares 
of trumpets and beatings of drums. It set 
my heart throbbing—with fear in a degree ; 
and yet I felt exhilarated too. 

There was silence. Then the tinkling 
of a bell, the squeaking of a pulley or 
a windlass—the curtain was rising. A 
rustle among the audience; a murmur of 
applause. Then voices, raised and articu- 
late, after an artificial histrionic fashion. 
The play had commenced. Clifford and 
Welford, Gaylove, Holdwell, and Simpson 
had been discovered seated at small tables, 
drinking wine from green glasses; the 
scene represented the interior of a tavern. 

“You've forgotten your rouge!” cried 
Mrs. Bates. ‘ You’re never going on like 
that! Why, you’re as white as a sheet! 
You can wash it off after the second act 
and look as pale as you like. But you 
can’t go on without rouge. Let me——” 

She brandished a hare’s foot. 

“T’ll do it myself, thank you,” I said 
eagerly; for I felt she was capable of 
giving me the looks of a Jezebel. 

Prolonged applause. Could I mistake 
that voice? Mr. Toomer Hooton had 
entered upon the scene as Master Walter, 





and was performing in his established 
manner. 

A tap at the door. A boy appeared, 
holding a long strip of paper. 

“ Julia, you're called,” he said. 

“Tam to goon? It’s my turn P” 

“ Just so,” he said, with a laugh. 

What an old, experienced, droll, cunning 
face the imp had ! 

I stood at the wings, waiting for the 
change of scene—for the “ old-fashioned 
garden of a country-house,” in front of 
which Julia and Helen make their first 
appearance. 

Helen—Miss Drelincourt—had already 
taken up her position. I scarcely knew 
her for the moment; she had so covered 
her face with white, so circled her eyes 
with black, and painted her lips so bright 
a scarlet. She looked like a pantomime- 
figure—say the clown—but she seemed 
very well satisfied with her appearance. 

“Tsn’t it fun?” she giggled, nervously. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear; it’s 
nothing. Keep your heart up. You'll 
succeed, never fear. I neversaw you look 
so beautiful. My dear, you’re a perfect 
picture. You've plenty of friends in 
front.” 

It was old Uncle Junius who spoke, the 
kind old man; he had been playing in the 
orchestra, and had left his place, on pur- 
pose to come round andcheer me up. He 
pressed my hand very tenderly. I was 
most grateful to him. Indeed, I felt sadly 
the want of encouragement; my heart 
was sinking terribly. 

“Tf I could only sound a few notes on 
my French horn I feel it would cheer you 
up wonderfully ; it would allay your fears 
and soothe you, and yet nerve you at the 
same time. Did you hear me in the over- 
ture ? I played extra loud in hopes that I 
might catch your ear. I wanted you to 
know that you had a friend near. Lucius is 
in front, and Catalina ; and I had a glimpse 
of your brother Basil not a minute ago. 
You'll have plenty of support, and quite 
an enthusiastic reception, never fear. Be 
brave and speak out, and look the audience 
full in the face as though you did not 
care a button for them; consider them 
only as so many rows of cabbages—that’s 
the way to succeed on the stage.” 

He wrung my hand hurriedly, for the 
scene was changing. Another moment, 
and I was in the presence of the audience. 
There was a great clapping of hands, a 
sustained roar of applause. 

“ Bow!” cried a voice from the side- 
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wings. I inclined my head, saluting the 
audience as gracefully as I could. 

“Bow again, keep on bowing!” cried 
Uncle Junius, for he was my counsellor. 

I was terribly frightened. My heart 
beat violently ; my hands were icy cold; 
my step was infirm; and I trembled so, 
that I felt in danger of falling. I 
breathed with difficulty; to speak seemed 
impossible to me. But a few moments 
were now given me to collect myself: for 
Helen—Miss Drelincourt—had now to 
make her entrance, and to acknowledge 
the applause with which she was greeted. 

She was scarcely at all abashed; her 
acquaintance with the stage was of good 
service to her. Her face was covered 
with smiles; and she curtsied with the 
artificial grace she had acquired as a 
ballet-girl. 

“T thought you’d no friends! You ’ave 
packed the ’ouse!” she found time to 
whisper to me. 

Then she commenced her part : 


I like not, Julia, this your country life ; 
I’m weary on’t! 


And so forth. Fortunately my earlier 
utterances were very brief. I felt that I 
was speaking in a toneless, inane, inani- 
mate way, like one in a dream ; that I was 
staring vacantly before me; that my arms 
clove to my sides; that I had the air of a 
stupid school-girl repeating lines she had 
learnt by heart mechanically, unintelli- 
gently. But I could not rouse myself 
rom a certain torpor or stupor of fear that 
oppressed me. I felt completely cowed, 
confused, and bewildered. Floating mists 
and odd-shaped clouds danced before my 
eyes. The things about me became blurred 
of outline, or strangely multiplied of form. 
I saw three faces of Helen instead of one. 
All the same the words I had to speak did 
not escape from my mind. I maintained a 
perfect recollection of my cues. Only my 
command over my voice had gone. I 
spoke in a low, dull, foolish monotone. 
The inflexions, the emphasis, the varieties 
of note I had contemplated had become 
impossible to me. 

The scene dragged on. I hated myself 
for my weakness, my incompetence. 

As yet I had seen nothing of the 
audience; my gaze had been directed 
straight before me, but there had been no 
speculation in my eyes; and the dazzling 
line of foot-lights, with the thick vapour 
rising above them, formed a.screen that, 
at first, seemed impenetrable. But, by-and- 
by, in a spectral way, faces could be dis- 





cerned through the mist; I could see heads 
moving and hands clapping, and even eyes 
glowing. Surely in the front row of the 
pit sat the three art-students I had met on 
the occasion of Mr. Leveridge’s birthday- 
party! Did they form part of the “‘claque” 
of which Paul had spoken? And near 
them sat a little group of foreigners, who 
might be friends of Paul’s. And was not 
that Mr. Lucius Grisdale? What a sea of 
faces! And then, above, the thronged 
boxes, bright with colour; and, over all, 
the dark threatening cloud of the over- 
crowded gallery. And in that private box 
—could it be? There was no mistaking 
those white locks and large rubicund 
features, albeit he did endeavour to con- 
ceal himself behind the curtains—Mr. 
Leveridge ! 

And he had come to see me—fail ! 

I made a great effort to recover com- 
mand of myself—to pluck up spirit and 
cou I planted my feet firmly on the 
stage, “stiffened my sinews, set my teeth, 
and stretched the nostril wide.” I resolved 
to try hard, very hard, to sueceed. I 
thought of Paul, of our poverty, of the 
need there was for my best efforts. 

Certainly I was now more self-possessed ; 
my voice was coming back to me. In my 
speech describing my love for my guardian, 
Master Walter, though I still fell miserably 
short of my intentions, I felt that I had 
sounded here and there a right note. 

Miss Drelincourt supported me by her 
perfect knowledge of the words she was 
required to speak; but she had a bad 
habit of ‘‘ backing up the stage,” as actors 
call it—a common trick among the meaner 
and more jealous of the performers; she 
stepped behind me as I spoke, so as to 
place me at the disadvantage of turning 
away from the audience to address her, or 
of talking over my shoulder to her. All 
her own speeches she delivered steadily to 
the house, without bestowing a glance 
upon me; and she was very eager to de- 
liver her share of the dialogue, hastening 
her replies so as to intercept any applause 
that might fall to my share. But this 
may have been due to nervousness. 

My next scene was with the Clifford of 
the night, Mr. Hubert Fitzhoward, and 
certainly he occasioned me very great em- 
barrassment. He was so nervous that 
he gasped for breath, and his voice died 
away in his throat—a hollow murmur. 
He seemed, indeed, almost choking with 
fright, while the champagne he had taken 
to counteract his fears had induced an 
attack of hiccups, and had suffused his 
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face with crimson. He came on at the 
wrong cues and the wrong entrances. 
He forgot his part, and asked me, “‘ What 
is it?” “What's next?” in painfully 
audible tones. And then he would walk 
directly to the prompter for help, and 
loudly thank him in the most gentlemanly 
way for supplying the correct text. Some- 
times he would stand stock still, com- 
pletely lost; in another moment he was 
frisking and prancing all over the stage, 
so that I never knew exactly where I 
should find him, when I turned to speak 
to him. Now he stood so far from me, as 
though dreading contact with me, that the 
intimacy of our discourse seemed perfectly 
absurd; presently he stuck so closely to 
my skirts that I could scarcely move or 
he continued pressing my hand, clasping 
my waist, with ridiculous persistence. I 
was almost inclined to break from him 
and rush off the stage. 

“Tam afraid I was terribly imperfect, 
and put you out a good deal,” he said to 
me in the wings. “ Pray excuse me, Miss 
Delamere. I’m so very new to this kind of 
thing; but I know I shall improve as we 
goon. I never could get that scene into 
my head; but I’m perfect with the next 
act, and [ know all the business by heart. 
I can’t make any mistake. You'll see; we 
shall get on capitally. Not but what we’re 
doing very well as it is. The thing is really 
going very well. It’s quite a success. It’s 
really a very creditable performance of 
The Hunchback. So everybody says. And 
then, you know, Hooton is a host in him- 
self. He'd pull anything through.” 

I suppose Mr. Fitzhoward was speaking 
seriously, both as to his faith in our pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Hooton, and his conviction of 
the merits of the performance generally. 
I had yet to learn how incomplete a 
judgment could be formed of a repre- 
sentation from the actor’s position on the 
stage; and how many imperfections and 
shortcomings pass undiscovered by the 
spectators. They see nothing of the most 
palpable blunders; they fail to overhear 
the whispers interchanged by the players. 
Stage-illusion, however effective it may 
be, is oftentimes very coarsely and awk- 
wardly conducted. 

As yet, although my excess of fear had 
quitted me, and I was a little more con- 
scious of what I was doing, and of what I 
purposed to do, I was well aware that I 
had won no real success. Applause had 
been awarded me by my friends; there 
seemed, indeed, a prevalent anxiety to 
make the most of my smallest merits— 





to approve my exertions without regard 
to their value. I was in hopes, however, 
that I should receive important aid from 
the presence of Mr. Hooton on the boards, 
and that I should be encouraged to con- 
duct myself more completely to my own 
satisfaction. It was something that I 
had to play certain scenes without being 
hampered by the distressing incapacity of 
Mr. Fitzhoward. 


Thad been so fully occupied with myself | 


and my own proce 3 and respon- 
sibilities, that I had found little time to 
note the aspect of Mr. Hooton in the cha- 
racter of Master Walter. Bat certainly 
he looked very strange in his doublet and 
trunks of purple kerseymere, his plum- 
coloured stockings, and dark wig that 
clustered in ringlets about his head and 
shoulders. It was hard to recognise him. 

He had severely blackened his brows 
and reddened his cheeks. He had 
adorned his face with a fierce beard, 
which wagged curiously as he moved 
his jaws. Unfortunately this false hair 
distilled certain trickles of glue or 
other liquid cement, which oozed darkly 
about his face and made me shrink from 
the perils of his paternal embraces. I 
dreaded lest I should be suddenly the 
richer by a pair of whiskers transferred 
from his cheeks to mine. 

However, Mr. Hooton’s presence cer- 
tainly kept the representation alive. He 
spared no exertion ; he was most animated, 
energetic, vociferous, gesticulatory. He 
bustled here and there, waving his arms 
and fluttering his hands in the air. Now 
he flew or darted about the stage ; now he 
assumed the solemn gait considered essen- 
tial to tragedy, consisting of a long stride 
and then a halt while one foot was dragged 
along to join the other, the body meantime 
being swayed to and fro in rather an in- 
toxicated manner. He imparted intense 
significance to his smiles; his nods and 
bows were most portentous; while his 
rolling eyes expressed amazement, mystery, 


menace, suspicion, super-subtlety, and I | 


know not what besides. I cannot think 
that his performance was at all imitative 
of nature; but, no doubt, it was in strict 
accordance with theatrical precedent. And 
of heroic acting—and Mr. Hooton’s efforts 
claimed to be of that class—one has, per- 
haps, no more right to expect close cor- 
respondence with nature on the stage, than 
to look in an epic for the colloquialisms and 
the common-places of every-day converse. 
It is certain that real feeling did not at 
all enter into Mr. Hooton’s performance. I 
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was aware, however, that an actor’s skill 
might consist not in experiencing himself 
the distress he portrays, but rather in imi- 
tating the external signs of feeling. His 
proceedings upon the scene may be part of a 
system merely, carefully prepared and eia- 
borated, but in which his own emotions have 
no share. His exhibitions of rage, grief, 
tenderness may be but efforts of memory, 
lessons learnt by rote, and only submitted 
to the contemplation of the public after 
constant study and frequent repetition in 
private. It was a question, as I knew, 
how far the player should permit himself 
to be in earnest. I had heard that John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons became absorbed 
in the parts they played, identified them- 
selves with the sufferings they depicted ; 
and that Miss O’Neill in pathetic cha- 
racters could never restrain her tears; 
whereas Garrick and Kean could grimace 
and give way to all kinds of monkey 
tricks in the midst of their finest scenes. 

All the same I was somewhat amazed at 
Mr. Hooton’s complete separation from 
the part he played. He was never Master 
Walter—he was always Mr. Hooton. And 
yet he was scarcely the Mr. Hooton I had 
been accustomed to see in Cirencester- 
place. He spoke the words of the drama- 
tist, but in tones that did not seem to be 
his own. His voice and manner were 
indeed as artificial and assumed as his 
beard. There was never any chance of 
his forgetting that he was an actor and a 
teacher of acting. He bore his part in mind, 
and he went through the processes of decla- 
mation and demeanour he had prescribed 
to himself; but he was careful to observe 
his audience the while, and to take note of 
the conduct of his pupils; and he was de- 
cidedly vain of his own achievements. 

“You hear that round of applause ?” 
he asked during one of the pauses in the 
performance. “‘They’ve found out that 
there’s an actor here. It’s not my doing. 
I’ve no friends in front. I haven’t packed 
the house. It’s legitimate appreciation on 
For, 
really, you know I haven’t given away a 
ticket.” 

But his statement was not quite correct. 
At least, certain of his pupils whispered 
that he always sent in people to applaud 
him. Indeed, the gentleman who played 
the part of Modus, and who affected to be 
droll upon all occasions, pretended to inter- 





pret the cries of “‘ Brayvo, ’ooton,”’ sound- 
ing from different quarters of the house. 

“That bass voice,” he said, “is Hooton’s 
butcher; that shrill cry is Hooton’s baker ; 
the other voices belong to his sweep, his 
butterman, and the pot-boy from round the 
corner who brings Hooton his beer. That 
very hoarse lad in the corner of the gallery 
cleans Hooton’s boots; he is remunerated 
by means of orders, which he sells if he can 
persuade anybody to buy them; and he is 
rapidly losing his voice from his hard work 
in getting up a call for Hooton between 
the acts.” 

In my ignorance and inexperience, I had 
been trying to persuade myself that I was 
really Julia, that her sorrows, her sobs, 
her anguish, her despair, were really mine. 
The more I succeeded in effecting this, the 
more I thought I should rouse the sym- 
pathy and the applause of my audience. 
But certainly it was hard to maintain this 
view of my duties as an actress with Mr. 
Hooton at my elbow. His whispers, his 
nudges, his pushes, and pulls, were very 
trying. 

“Don’t turn your back to the audience. 
Your dress is all coming to pieces, the 
lacing of your stays is all visible. A little 
more to the right, please. Throw your 
voice well out. Keep the game alive! 
Cross. Your handkerchief. Pace the stage. 
Rise. Sit. Weep. That’s the ticket!” and 
so on. It was, indeed, hard to him and me. 
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